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PREFACE 


This slim volume of a few poems and stories is designed to 
fulfil the requirements of a short literary supplement to the 
language-oriented text prescribed for the students of the Pre- 
University Course by the Kashmir University. It is true that at 
the Pre Stage a student ought to have training in the skilful use 
of the English language but it may be equally true that he 
should, at this very stage, be guided to develop a taste for its 
great literary beauty. The present selection, it is hoped, will 
serve this purpose even with its limited scope. 


The Editor 
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SHORT STORIES 




1. THE NECKLACE 

By Guy de Maupassant 

[The full name of Maupassant was Henri Rene Albert Guv 

• e VQno PaS ^ nt .* He . wasborn in France in 1850 and died 
in layj During his short life of about forty-three years, he 

^K me u kn ° Wn aI1 ° Ver Euro P e as one of greatest masters 
ol the short story. His stones have been' translated into many 


lyf ATILDA was one of the pretty, charming, young ladies, 
born into a family of clerks. She had no dowry, no hopes 
no means of becoming known and married by a rich man’ 
She was married to a petty clerk, M. Loisel, in the office of 
the Board of Education. 


She was simple, not being able to adorn herself, but she 
was unhappy and suffered from the poverty of her apartment, 
the shabby walls, the worn chairs and the faded stuffs. All 
these things, which another woman of her position would 
not have noticed, pained and angered her. 1 he sight of her 
husband awoke in her sad regrets and dreams. She thought 
of quiet rooms with their hangings and of the two great 
footmen in short trousers who sleep in the large armchairs 
made sleepy by the heavy air from the heating apparatus’ 
She thought of large drawing rooms hung in old silks, of 
graceful pieces of furniture and of the little perfumed rooms 
made for five o’clock chats. 


She seated herself for dinner before the round table, where 
the tablecloth had been used three days, opposite her husband. 
He uncovered the tureen with a delighted air, and said, “Oh ! 
the good potpie ! I know nothing better than that.” 

She would think of the rich dinners, of the shining silver, 
and of the tapestries. She had neither frocks nor jewels. She 
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felt that she was made for them. She had such a desire to 
please, to be sought after, and to be clever. 

Matilda had a rich friend, a schoolmate, whom she did 
not like to visit. She wept for whole days from regret and 
disappointment. 


* 


* 


* 


One evening her husband returned happy, carrying in his 
hand a large envelop. 

“Here," he said, “here is someting for you." 

She quickly tore open the envelope and drew out a printed 
card on which were written these words: 

The Minister of Public Instruction and Madame Oeorge 
Ravxponneau ask the honour of M. and Mine LoiseVs company 
Monday evening , January 18 , at the Minister s residence. 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband had hopedj she 
threw the invitation spitefully upon the table, murmuring, 
“What do you suppose I want with that ?" 

“But, my dear, I thought it would make you happy. You 
never go out, and this is an occasion, and a fine one ! I had 
a great deal of trouble to get it. Everybody wishes one, and 
it is very select ; not many are given to employees. You will 
see the whole official world there." 

She looked at him with anger and declared impatiently, 
“What do you suppose I have to w'ear to such a party as 
that ?" 

He had not thought of that and stammered, “Why, the 
dress you wear when we go to the theatre. It seems very pretty 
to me." 
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He was silent and unhappy at the sight of his wife weeping. 
Two great tears fell slowly from the corners of her eyes 
towards the corners of her mouth. He stammered, What is 
the matter ? What is the matter?” 


By a violent effort she had controlled her anger and 
responded in a calm voice, wiping her moist cheeks, “Nothing. 
Only I have no dress and, consequently, I cannot go to this 
party Give your card to some colleague whose wife is better 

fitted out than I.” 

He was grieved but answered, “Let us see, Matilda. How 
much would a suitable dress cost, something that would serve 
for other occasions, something very simple ? 


She thought for some seconds, making estimates and 
thinking of a° sum that she could ask for without bring¬ 
ing with it an immediate refusal from the economical 

clerk. 

Finally she said in a hesitating voice, “I cannot tell 
exactly, but it seems to me that four hundred francs ought to 

cover it.'* 

He turned a little pale, for he had saved just this sum to 
buy a gun that he might be able to join some hunting parties 
the next summer, on the plains at Nanterre, with some friends, 
who went to shoot larks up there on Sunday. Nevertheless, 
he answered, “Very well. I shall give you four hundred francs. 
But try to have a pretty dress.” 


The day of the ball approached and Mme Loisel seemed 
sad, disturbed, anxious. Nevertheless, her dress was nearly 
ready. Her husband said to her one evening. What is the 
matter with you ? You have acted strangely for two or three 

days.” 


She responded, “I am vexed not to have a jewel, not one 
stone, nothing to adorn myself with I shall have such a poor 
look. I would prefer not to go to this party. 
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He replied, “You can wear some natural flowers. At this 
season they look very charming. For ten francs you can have 
two or three magnificent roses/* 

She was not convinced. “No/* she replied, “there is 
nothing more humiliating than to have a shabby look in the 
midst of rich women.** 

Then her husband cried out, “How stupid we are ! Go 

and find your friend, Madame Forestier, and ask her to lend 

you her jewels. You are well enough acquainted with her to 
do this/* 


She uttered a cry of joy. “It is true !** she said ; “I had 
not thought of that.’* 


The next day she went to her friend's house and related 
her story of distress. Mme Forestier went to her room with 

a large jewel-case, brought it, opened 
it and said, “Choose, my dear.” 


. i Ma ^ llda saw at first some bracelets, then a collar of pearls 

™ t Ven |V an c ™ ss of S° ld and J ewels of admirable work-* 
manship She tried the jewels before the mirror, hesitated, 

^he C °^1 n ?£ hcr decide to fake them nor leave them. Then 
she asked. Have you nothing more ?** 

please^you.” CS L °° k ^ yourself - 1 do not know what will 


Suddenly she saw in a black satin box a necklace of 
diamonds and her heart beat fast with a strong desire Her 

thmat ‘ remble r aS , ShC t00k il “P- She placed ft about her 

Th n ’ ,S ainst ker dress, and remained delighted before it 


“Why, yes, certainly.” 
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She embraced her friend, and then went away with her 
treasure. 


The day of the ball arrived. Mme Loisel was a great 
success. She was the prettiest of all, gracious, smiling and 
full of joy. All the men noticed her, asked her name and 
wanted to be presented. All the members of the Cabinet 
wished to waltz with her. She felt very happy because of all 
this admiration. 

She went home at about four o’clock in the morning. Her 
husband had been half asleep in one of the little rooms since 
midnight with three other gentlemen whose wives were enjoying 
themselves very much. 

He threw around her shoulders the wraps they had carried 
for the return home, modest garments of everyday wear. She 
felt this and wished to hurry away in order not to be seen by 
the other women who were wrapping themselves in rich 
furs. 

Loisel stopped her. “Wait,” said he. “You will catch cold 
out there. I am going to call a cab." 

But she would not listen and descended the steps rapidly. 
When they were in the street they found no carriage, and they 
began to seek for one, hailing the coachmen whom they saw 
at a distance. 

They walked along towards the Seine, hopeless . and 
shivering. Finally they found one of those old night cariiages 
that one sees in Paris after nightfall, as if they were ashamed 
of their poor appearance by day. 

It took them as far as their door in Martyr Street, and 
they went wearily up to their apartment. It was all over for 
her. On his part he remembered that he would have to be 
at the office by ten o’clock. 
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She removed the wraps from her shoulders before the 
mirror for a final look at herself in her glory. Suddenly she 
uttered a cry. Her necklace was not around her neck. 

Her husband said, “What is the matter ?” 

She turned towards him excitedly and said, “I have—I 
ave no longer have Madame Forestier’s necklace/' 

possible 10 dismay> “ What! How is that ? It is not 

where ^ e y i°oked in the folds of her dress, in the pockets, every¬ 
where. They could not find it. 7 

house 6 ?»? S k ec ^ ^ ou arc sure you still had it when we left the 


Yes, I felt it in the corridor 


as we came out/' 


it faH. Ut if/ust be 3 in the WC ShOUld haVe heard 


Yes, it is probable. Did you take the number ?” 

No. And did you notice what it was ?” 

“No." 


Lois el dLs^htmselfagain 01116 ^ Uttedy CaSt d ° Wn * Finally 
foot, to see ffl^an find it."* ° VCr * he path whcre we went on 

having th^ strength fo ar/T m her evenin S gown, not 
g me strength to go to bed, stretched upon a chair. 
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Towards seveti o’clock her husband returned. He had found 
nothing. 

He went to the police and the cab offices and put an 
advertisement in the newspapers, offering a reward. He ^did 
everything that gave them a ray of hope. 

She waited all day in a state of bewilderment before this 
misfortune. Loisel returned at evening, with his face harrowed 
and pale. He had discovered nothing. 

“It will be necessary,” said he, “to write to your friend 
that you have broken the clasp of the necklace and that 
you will have it repaired. That will give us time to turn 
around.” 

She wrote as he suggested. 


At the end of a week they had lost all hope. And Loisel, 
older by five years, declared, 

“We must take measures to replace this jewel.” 

The next day they took the jewel-case to the jeweller 
whose name was on the inside. He consulted his books. 

“It is not I, Madame,” said he, “who sold this necklace ; 
I only furnished the casket.” 

Then they went from jeweller to jeweller, seeking a neck¬ 
lace like the other one, consulting their memories, and ill, both 
of them, with anxiety. 

In a shop of the Palais-Royal they found a chaplet of 
diamonds which seemed to them exactly like the one the Y 
lost. It was valued at forty thousand francs. The could get 

it for thirty-six thousand. 
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They begged the jeweller not to sell it for three days. And 
they made an arrangement by which they might return it for 
thirty-four thousand francs if they found the other one before 
the end of February. 


Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs which his father 
had left him. He borrowed the rest. 

He borrowed it, asking for a thousand francs of one, five 
hundred of another, five louis of this one and three louis of 
that one. He gave notes, made ruinous promises, took money 
of usurers and the whole race of lenders. He was torn by 
anxiety for the future, by the black misery which surrounded 
him and by the prospect of poverty and suffering. He went 
to get the new necklace, depositing on the merchant’s counter 
thirty-six thousand francs. 


When Mme Loisel took back the jewels to Mme Forestier 
the latter said to her in a frigid tone, “You should have 
returned them to me sooner, for I might have needed them/* 

She did open the jewel-box as her friend feared she would, 
she should perceive the new necklace what would she 

* J!u *ou\d she say ? Would she take her for a 

robber ? 


* 


♦ 


* 


Mme Loisel now knew the horrible life of necessity. She 

did her part, however, completely, heroically. It was necessary 

o pay is ightful debt. She would pay it. They sent away 

e mai , they changed their lodgings ; they rented some 
rooms under a mansard roof. 


wnrW^f lea , r p e ^ the 0 ^ eav y cares of a household, the hateful 

nailc a ^ was h e d the dishes, using her rosy 

She wasM th* ,? rcas ,Y pots anc * bottoms of the stewpans. 
the i;«- ♦ j C ^ lrt ybnen and dishcloths, w hich she hung on 

mornino- an!i 5 i S ^ e tG ?k ^ ovvn the refuse to the streets each 
g rought up the water, stopping at each landing 
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to breathe. And. clothed like a woman of the people, she went 
to the grocer's, the butcher's and the fruiterer's with her basket 
on her arm, shopping, haggling to the last sou her miserable 
money. 

Every month it was necessary to renew some notes, thus 
obtaining time, and to pay others. 

The husband worked evenings, putting the books of some 
merchants in order, and nights he often did copying at five sous 
a page. 

And this life lasted for ten years. 

At the end of ten years they had paid back all, with interest 
of the money-lender. 

Mme Lobel seemed old now. She had become a strong, 
hard woman, the crude woman of the poor household. Her 
hair badly dressed, her skirts awry, her hands red, she spoke 
in a loud tone and washed the floors in large pails of water. 
But sometimes, when her husband was at the office, she would 
seat herself before the window and think of that evening party 
of former times, of that ball where she was so beautiful and so 
flattered. 

How would it have been if she had not lost that necklace ? 
Why knows ? Who knows ? How strange is life, and how full 
of changes ! How small a thing will ruin or save one ! 

One Sunday, as she was taking a walk in the Champa 
Elysees to rid herself of the cares of the week, she suddenly 
perceived a woman walking with a child. It was Mme Forestier. 
still young, still pretty attractive. Mme Loisel was moved. 
Should she speak to her ? Yes, certainly. And now that she 
had paid, she would tell her all. Why not ? 


She approached her and said, “Good morning, Jeanne." 
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Her friend did not recognise her and was astonished to be 
so familiarly addressed by this common woman. She 
stammered, “But, Madame, I do not know—You must be 

mistaken.” 

“No, I am Matilda Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered a cry of astonishment, “Oh ! my poor 
Matilda ! How you have changed.” 

“Yes, I have had some hard days since I saw you, and some 
miserable ones—and all because of you.” 

“Because of me ? How is that ?” 

“You recall the diamond necklace that you loaned me to 
wear to the Minister’s ball V* 

“Yes, very well.” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“How is that, since you returned it to me ?” 

“I returned another to you exactly like it. It has taken 
us ten years to pay for it. You can understand that it was not 
easy for us who have nothing. But it is finished, and I am 
decently content.” 

Mme Forcstier stopped short. She said, “You say that you 
bought a diamond necklace to replace mine ?” 

“Yes, You did not perceive it then. They were just 
alike.” 

And she smiled with a proud and simple joy. Mme 
Forcstier was touched and took both her hands as she replied, 
“Oh, my poor Matilda ! Mine were false. They were not 
woith over five hundred francs !” 
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Freak of destiny 

Man of wealth and 
distinction 

Consented 

Elegant 

Instinctive refinement 


Notes and Aids to Study 

: Vagery of luck. 


Man of fortune and status. 
Agreed 

Graceful, refined. 

Politeness which is natural 
cultivated). 


(not 


Aristocracy 

Eternally restive... 

Conviction 

Sordid 

Torment 

Resentment 

Breton 

Antique 

Boudoire 

Tureen 

Exquisite 

Grotesque 


Sphinx 


Sphinx-like smile 


Petulantly 

Nanterre 

Brooch 


Higher and priviliged class of society. 

She always believed firmly. 

Mean (Here muddy) 

Great pain, 
hatred. 

Living in Brittany (France). 

Old. 

A small private room for a lady. 

Dish for holding soup. 

Of perfect excellence. 

Decorative painting with fantastic 
interweaving of human and animal 1 
forms. 

A monster having a woman's head 
and a lion's body. She proposed 
riddles to travellers, and those who 
could not answer the riddles were 
killed by her. 

A smile the meaning of which could 
not be understood—a mysterious 
smile. 

With uneasiness—in a mood of 
irritation. 

A town near Paris. 

An ornamental safety pin used by 
women to fasten some part of their 
dress. 
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Waltz 

Incongruity 

Seine 
Ingenuous 
Stopped dead 


a ball-room dance. 

contradiction—disagreement of objects 
or opinions or situations — inconsistency, 
the famous river in Paris, 
frank. 

was so shocked that she stood still as 
if she were dead. 


Questions and Exercises 

1. Why is the story titled “The Necklace” ? Can you 
th'nk for a different title ? 

2. Who is the central character of the story ? What is 
your impression of ihis character ? 

3. Do you learn any lesson from this story ? 

4. Answer the following briefly : 

(а) Why did Matilda Loisel borrow the Necklace 
from Madam Forestier ? 

(б) What did Matilda and her husband do to make 
good the loss of the Necklace ? 

(c) Why did Madam Forestier stop dead when she 
heard how her Necklace had been replaced ? 

5. Give words similar in meaning to the following : 

usurer, ruin, homage, corridor, miserable, humiliating, 
colleague, knout, chaplet. 

6. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

To bring about ; to make up ; to make estimates ; to 
have a shabby look ; to fit out ; to feel cast down ; to 
look up to ; to take for ; to find out. 

7. Explain the following : 

(a) She thought of the quiet rooms with their hangings 
and of the two great footmen in short trousers who 
sleep in the large arm chairs, made sleepy by the 
heavy air from the heating apparatus. 

(■ b ) How strange is life, and how full of changes ! How 
small a thing will ruin a sane one. 



2. GOD SEES THE TRUTH BUT WAITS 

By Leo Tolstoy 

[ Count Leo Tolstoy is the author of the famous Russian novel. 
War and Peace. He also wrote the widely read novel Anna 
Karenina. Besides, he wrote many short stories, which have 
been translated into many languages of the world. 

Tolstoy was born in Russia in 1828 and he died in 1910. By 
birth he belonged to the Russian nobility and inherited great 
possessions, but, as he believed in the equitable distribution of 
wealth, he gave up his inherited wealth. Like his other well- 
known stories, How Much Land Does a Man Need or The Three 
Questions , the story selected here (viz., God Sees the Truth But 
Waits) has a moral. In other words, it teaches us some great 
principle or truth about life. This is evident in the title of this 
story ]. 

TN the town of Vladimir lived a young iretchant named Ivan 
^Dmitrich Aksenov. He had two shops and a house of his 
own. 

Aksenov was a handsome, fair-haired, curly-headed fellow, 
full of fun and very fond of singing. When quite a young 
man he bad been given to drink, but after he married he 
gave up drinking except now and then. 

One summer Aksenov was to go to the Nizhny Fair. As 
he bade good-bye to his family his wife said to him, “Ivan 
Dmitrich, do not start today ; I have had a bad dream about 
you.” 

Aksenov laughed and said, “You are afraid that when I 
get to the fair I shall go on the spree.” 
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His wife replied, “I do not know what I am afraid of ; 
all I know is that I had a bad dream. I dreamt you returned 
from the town, and when you took off your cap I saw that 
your hair was quite grey." 

Aksenov laughed, “That’s a lucky sign ,*’ said he. “See 
if I don’t sell out all my goods and bring you some presents 
from the fair.” 

So he said good-bye to his family and drove away. 

When he had travelled half-way, he met a merchant whom 
he knew. They put up at the same inn for the night. They 
had some tea together, and then went to bed in adjoining 
rooms. 

It was not Aksenov’s habit to sleep late, and, wishing to 
travel while it was still cool, he roused his driver before dawn 
and told him to put in the horses. 

Then he made his way across to the land-lord of the inn 
(who lived in a cottage at the back), paid his bill, and conti¬ 
nued his journey. 

When he had gone about twenty-five miles he stopped for 
the horses to be fed. Aksenov rested a while in the passage 
of the inn, then he stepped out into the porch and, ordering a 
samovar to be heated, got out his guitar and began to play. 

Suddenly a troyka drove up with thinkling bells and an 
official alighted, followed by two soldiers. He came to Aksenov 
and began to question him, asking him who he was and 
whence he came. Aksenov answered him fully, and said, 
“Won’t you have some tea with me ?” But the official went 
on cross-questioning him and asked him, “Where did you 
spend last night ? Were you alone, or with a fellow-merchant ? 
Did you see the other merchant this morning ? Why did 
you leave the inn before dawn ?” 
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Aksenov wondered why he was asked all these questions. 
He described all that had happened, and then added, “Why do 
you cross-question me as if I were a thief or a robber ? I am 
travelling on business of my own, and there is no need to 
question me/’ 

Then the official, calling the soldiers, said, “I am the 
police-officer of this district, and I question you because the 
merchant with whom you spent last night has been found with 
his throat cut. We must search your things.” 

They entered the house. The soldiers and the police-officer 
untied Aksenov’s luggage and searched it. Suddenly the 
officer drew a knife out of a bag, crying, “Whose knife is this ?*' 

Aksenov looked and, seeing a blood-stained knife taken 
from his bag, he was frightened. 

“How is it there is blood on this knife ?” 

Aksenov tried to answer, but could hardly utter a word. 
He only stammered. “I—don’t know—not mine.” 

Then the police-officer said, “This morning the merchant 
was found in bed with his throat cut. You are the only person 
who could have done it. The house was locked from inside, 
and no one else was there. Here is this blood-stained knife 
in your bag, and your face and manner betray you ! Tell me 
how you killed him and how much money you stole ?” 

Aksenov swore he had not done it, that he had not seen 
the merchant after they had tea together, that he had no 
money except eight thousand rubles of his own, and that the 
knife was not his. But his voice was broken, his face pale, 
and he trembled with fear as though he were guilty. 

The police-officer ordered the soldiers to bind Aksenov 
and to put him in the cart. As they tied his feet together 
and flung him into the cart, Aksenov crossed himself and 
wept. His money and goods were taken from him and he 
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was seat to the nearest town and imprisoned there. Enquiries 

as to his character were made in Vladimir. The merchants 

and otaer inhabitants of that town said that in former days 

he used to drink and waste his time, but he was a good man. 

Then the trial came on : he was charged with murdering a 

merchant from Ryazan and robbing him of twenty thousand 
rubles. 


t-t Was * n despair, an d did not know what to believe. 

Her children were all quite small; one was a baby at the breast. 

aking t'em all with her, she w r ent to the town where her 
husband was in gaol. At first she was not allowed to see him ; 

Cr n ? uc ^ 1 begging, she obtained permission from the 
officials and was taken to him. When she saw' her husband 
in prison-dress and in chains, shut up with thieves and 
criminals, she fell down and did not come to her senses for a 
ong time. Then she drew her children to her, and sat down 

“ ar . h ‘ m - L She told hil “ of things a t home, and asked about 
what had happened to him. He told her all, and she asked, 
What can we do now ?** 

perish^” must petition the Tsar not to let an innocent man 


bu.A , « W M d hil ^ ‘ hat ShC had Sent a P etition to ‘he T sar, 
but that It had not been accepted. 

Aksenov did not reply, but only looked downcast. 

hair bad Sa '^’ I* was not for nothing I dreamt your 

have startedX? 7 °," remeraber ? You should not 

hair she said, “Vatya dealesl ullvo, r" thr °. u S h his 

it not you who did ft ?'> ’ )OUr Wlfe the truth = was 

“«*• hid!ng ^ 

say that the wife anH Ju*i i W e P* 1 hen a soldier came to 

said good-bye to his famity fcTth"^ and 
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When they were gone, Aksenov recalled what had been 
said, and when he remembered that his wife also had suspected 
him, he said to himself, “It seems that only God can know the 
truth ; it is to Him alone we must appeal and from Him alone, 
expect mercy.” 

And Aksenov wrote no more petitions, gave up all hop6 r 
and only prayed to God. 

Aksenov was condemned to be flogged and sent to the 
mines. So he was flogged with a knout, and when the 
wounds caused by the knout were healed, he was driven to 
Siberia with other convicts. 

For twenty-six years Aksenov lived a convict in Siberia. 
His hair turned white as snow and his beard grew long, thin, 
and grey. All his mirth went ; he stooped ; he walked slowly, 
spoke little and never laughed, but he often prayed. 

In prison Aksenov learnt to make boots, and earned a 
little money, with which he bought The Lives of the Saints. 
He read this book when it was light enough in the prison ; 
and on Sundays in the prison-church he read the epistle and 
sang in the choir, for his voice was still good. 

The prison authorities liked Aksenov for his meekness and 
his fellow-prisoners respected him ; they called him ‘Grand¬ 
father*, and ‘The Saint*. When they wanted to petition the 
prison authorities about anything, they always made Aksenov 
their spokesman, and when there were quarrels among the pri¬ 
soners they came to him to put things right, and to judge the 

matter. 

No news reached Aksenov from his home, and he did not 
even know if his wife and children were still alive. 

One day a fresh gang of convicts came to the prison. In 
the evening the old prisoners collected round the new ones 
and asked them what towns or villages they came from, and 
what they were sentenced for. Among the rest Aksenov sat 
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down near the new-comers, and listened with downcast air to 
what was said. 


One of the new convicts, a tall, strong man of sixty, with 
a closely-cropped grey beard was telling the others what he 
had been arrested for. 

“Well, friends," he said, “I only took a horse that was tied 
to a sledge, and I was arrested and accused of stealing. I 
said I had only taken it to get home quicker, and had then let 
it go : besides, the driver was a personal friend of mine. So I 
said, “It’s all right.*' “No,*' said they, “you stole it." But how 
or where I stole it they could not say. I once really did 
something wrong, and ought by rights to have come here long 
ago, but that time I was not found out. Now I have been 
sent here for nothing at all... Eh, but it’s lies I'm telling you ; 
I’ve been to Siberia before, but I did not stay long.*' 

'‘Where are you from ?*' asked someone. 

“From Vladimir. My family are of that town. My name 
is Makar, and they also call me Semenich." 

Aksenov raised his head and said, “Tell me, Semenich, do 
you know' anything of the merchants Aksenov of Vladimir ? 
Are they still alive ?*' 


“Know them ? Of course I do. The Aksenovs are rich, 
though their father is in Siberia ; a sinner like ourselves it 
seems ! As for you, Gran’dad, how did you come here ?*’ 


Aksenov did not like to speak of his misfortune. He only 
sighed, and said, “For my sins I have been in prison these 
twenty-six years." 

“What sins ?" asked Makar Semenich. 


But Aksenov only said, “Well, well, I must have deserved 
it ! He would have said no more, but his companions told 
the new-comer how Aksenov came to be in Siberia ; how 
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someone had killed a merchant and had put a knife among 
Aksenov’s things, and he had been unjustly condemned. 


When Makar Semenich heard this he looked, at Aksenov, 
slapped his own knee, and exclaimed, “Well, this is wonderful ! 
Really wonderful ! But how old you’ve grown, Grandad 1 

The others asked him why he was so surprised and where 
he had seen Aksenov before ; but Makar Semenich did not 
reply. He only said, “It’s wonderful that we should meet 

here,lads !” 


These words made Aksenov wonder whether this man knew 
who had killed the merchant. So he said, “Perhaps, Semenich, 
you have heard of that affair, or maybe you ve seen me before. 

“How could I help hearing ? The world’s full of rumours. 
But it's long ago, and I've forgotten what I heard. 

“Perhaps you heard who killed the merchant?” asked 
Aksenov. 


Makar Semenich laughed and replied, ‘‘It must have been 
him in whose bag the knife was found If, someone else hid 
the knife there — . 'He's not a thief till he s caught, 
saving is How could anyone put a knife into your bag while 
it was under your head ? It would surely have woke you up. 

When Aksenov heard these words he felt ‘his was the 
man who had killed the merchant. He rose and went away 

All that night Aksenov lay awake. He fc J* thci[ nage 

and all sorts of images rose in his min . ^ 

of his wife as she was when he parted from her to go to c 
fair. He saw her as if she were present , her face and he 
eyes rose before him, he heard her speak and laugh lhe 
he saw his children, quite little as they eaithat time 
one with a litte cloak on, another at his njother s breast An^ 

then he remembered himself as he use , 7 • 

merry. He remembered how he sat playing the guitar in the 
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porch of the inn where he was arrested, and how free from 
care he had been. He saw in his mind the place where he 
was flogged, the executioner, and the people standing around ; 
the chains, the convicts, all the twenty-six years of his prison 
life and his early old age. The thought of it all made him so 
wretched that he was ready to kill himself. 

“And it’s all that villain’s doing !" thought Aksenov. And 

his anger was so great against Makar Semenich that he longed 

for vengeance, even if he himself should perish for it. He 

kept saying prayers all night, but could get no peace. During 

the day he did not go near Makar Semenich, nor even look at 
him. 

A fortnight passed in this way. Aksenov could not sleep 

at nights and was so miserable that he did not know what 
to do. 


One night as he was walking about the prison he noticed 
some earth that came rolling out from under one of the shelves 
on which the prisoners slept. He stopped to see what it was. 
Suddenly Makar Semenich crept out from under the shelf 
and looked up at Aksenov with frightened face. Aksenov 
tried to pass Poking at him, but Makar seized his 

hand and told him that he had dug a hole under the wall, 
getting rid of the earth by putting it into his high boots and- 

on the road 

IfvoiTlabAev’M fl Uie !k°’^ man ’ 3nd V ° U sha11 get out too. 
fim ” ° ° h y fl ° S he lfe out 0f mc ’ but 1 wi *l you 


Aksenov trembled with anger as j 

He drew his hand away, saying “I have enCmy ; 

you have no need to ki.i me ; youkUled™ Tong IgcT^A? to 
tellmg of you-I ma y do so or not, as God shaTdi ? rcct> 

soldtfnttfc’ed tS, th o C ne C r iC o4er r of ^ °“ ! ‘° W ° rk ’ * C 

some earth out of his boots. °The %£ 
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the tunnel found. The Governor came and questioned all 
the prisoners to find out who had dug the hole. They all 
denied any knowledge of it. Those who knew would not 
betray Makar Semenich, knowing he would be flogged almost 
to death. At last the Governor turned to Aksenov, whom he 
knew to be a just man, and said, “You are a truthful old man ; 
tell me, before God, who dug the hole ?” 

Makar Semenich stood as if he were quite unconcerned, 
looking at the Governor and not so much as glancing at 
Aksenov. Aksenov’s lips and hands trembled, and for a long 
time he could not utter a word. He thought, “Why should I 
screen him who ruined my life ? Let him pay for what I have 
suffered. But if I tell they will probably beat the life out of 
him and maybe I suspect him wrongly. And after all what 

good would it be to me ?” 

“Well, old man,” repeated the Governor, “tell us the truth; 
who has been digging under the wall ?” 

Aksenov looked at Makar Semenich and said, “I cannot 
say, your honour. It is not God’s will that I should tell ! Do 
what you like with me ; I am in your hands. 

However much the Governor tried, Aksenov would say no 
more, and so the matter had to be left. 

That night, when Aksenov was lying on his bed and just 
beginning to sleep, someone came quietly and sat down on his 
bed. He looked through the darkness and recognised Makar. 

“What more do you want of me ?” asked Aksenov. “Why 
have you come here ? 

Makar Semenich was silent. So Aksenov sat up and said, 
“What do you want ? Go away or I shall call the guard . 

Makar Semenich bent close over Aksenov, and whispered, 
“Ivan Dmitrich, forgive me 1 
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“What for ?” asked Aksenov. 

“It was I who killed the merchant and hid the knife among 
your things. I meant to kill you too, but I heard a noise 
outside ; so I hid the knife in your bag and escaped through 
the window/* 

Aksenov was silent and did not know what to say. Makar 
Semenich knelt upon the ground. “Ivan Dmitrich,” said he, 
“forgive me ! For the love of God forgive me ! I will confess 
that it was I who killed the merchant, and you will be released 
and can go to your home.’* 

“It is easy for you to talk,” said Aksenov, “but I have 
suffered for you these twenty-six years. Where could I go to 

now ? My wife is dead, and my children have forgotten me. 
I have nowhere to go.” 

Makai Semenich did not rise, but beat his head on the 
Hoor ‘Ivan Dmitrich, forgive me !’* he cried. “When they 
ogged me with the knout it was not so hard to bear as it is 
to see you now Yet you had pity on me and did not tell t 
*or Christs sake forgive me, wretch that I am !”' And he 

began to weep. 


When Aksenov heard him weeping he, too, began to weep. 

‘ God wi 'l forgive you !’* said he. “Maybe I am a hundred 

lieht -inZtn / n ^° U ' r at *k e!e words his heart grew 

inv rWr / ° ngln ? for home left hira - He no longer had 

to come CaVe * hC PnS ° n ’ bUt ° nly hoped for his la * 1 hour 

confessed'hL ° f /‘“p Aks 5; nov , h *d said, Makar Semenich 
Aksenov was fhea'dy de'ad h “ reIeaSC CamC ’ 
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Notes and Aids to Study 


1. Go on the spree 

2. Adjoining rooms 

3. Guitar 

4. Troyka 

5. Alighted 

6. Betray you 

7. Crossed 


8. Tsar 

9. Knout 

10. Convict 

11. Epistle 

12. Choir 

13. Downcast air 
14 Sledge 

15. Condemned 

16. Blah 

17. Screen 

18. Maybe 


: Go out for making meny. 

: Rooms close to each other. 

: A lute with six strings played 
with hand. 

: A carriage drawn by three 
horses. 

: Game down. 

: Reveal (what you have done). 

: He made a sign of the cross with 
his arms (devout Christians make 
this sign when in danger or 
fear). 

: Or Czar—Emperor of Russia. 

: A long piece of leather with 
which people were flogged. 

: A criminal undergoing penal 
servitude. 

: Espistle read in communion 
service. 

: A group of singers singing 
church service. 

: In a mood of despair. 

: A vehicle on runners usually 
driven over snow. 

: Sentenced or punished. 

: Give out the secret. 

: Hide or protect. 

: Perhaps. 


Questions and Exercises 


1. Who was Makar Semenich ? How was he responsible 
for getting Aksenov into trouble ? 

2. Give a brief account of Aksenov's life in the prison in 
Siberia. 


3. In what way did Makar Semenich reveal the truth to 
Aksenov ? 
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4. Answer briefly : — 

(а) Why did Aksenov's wife request her husband not 
to go to the fair ? 

(б) Who hid the blood-stained knife in Aksenov's bag 
and why ? 

(c) What did Aksenov’s wife say to her husband in 
the prison ? 

5. Does the story have any moral ? Explain. 

6. Give opposite words of the following :— 

Despair, fresh, peace, confess, death, long, unhappy, 
quiet, lie. 

7. Use the following in sentences of your own :— 

Sleep late ; to put up ; to put up with ; to drive up ; 
at the breast ; to get rid of; now and then ; to take 
off; to care for ; to lead out. 

8. Explain the following :— 

(а) When they beat me with the knout it was not so 
hard to bear as it is to see you now. 

(б) I have no wish to escape.killed me long ago. 



POEMS 




I. The Diverting History Of John Gilpin 


[ William Cowper : (1731-1800) was the son of the rector of 
Great Berkhampstead. As a child he was shy and sensitive. 
At the early age of six he lost his mother, to whom he had 
been deeply attached. He was educated at Dr. Pitman’s 
School, Hertfordshire and at Westminster School. 

Cowper’s father chose the law as his son’s profession, in 
which he did not prove a success. He had earlier fallen in 
love with Theodora, a cousin, whose parents did not allow 
them to marry. Disappointment in love and a morbid 
timidity made him mad. During the attack he attempted 
suicide. 

After Cowper had regained sanity he lived with the Rev. 
Morley Unwin and his family. His father had already died 
in 1756. After some time he came into contact with a curate, 
John Newton, under whose influence he wrote about seventy 
of the Onley Hymns. He was still an invalid and sometimes 
thought of suicide. By 1786 Cowper had made poetry his sole 
business and had been granted a pension of £ 300. From 
179£ to the year of his death (1800) the poet went through 
his last period of darkness. 

From the point of view of the technique Cowper’s poetry 
belongs to the Eighteenth Century. His favourite metrical 
form is the heroic couplet and he is very careful about clarity 
and the perfection of form. In its spirit, however, his poetry 
is the fore-runner of the romantic poetry of the early Nine¬ 
teenth Century. 
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Besides Onley Hymns the most important of Cowper’s works 
are The Task, On the Receipt of My Mother's Picture , The 
Winter Walk at Noon, his Letters and The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin. 

John Gilpin is the most widely known of his poems. It 
is a humorous ballad relating a story the poet learnt from 
Lady Austen. The poem was published in 1782. It is written 
in the traditional ballad stanza, which consists of four lines. 
The first and the third line consist of four iambic feet each 
and do not rhyme, while the second and the fourth line rhyme 
and comprise three iambic feet each.] 


Showing how he went farther than he intended, and 

came safe home again. 

1 • JOHN Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

2. John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear— 

‘Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen.* 

3. ‘Tomorrow is our wedding-day 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair*. 

4. ‘My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself and children three 
Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we*. 
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5. He soon replied, ‘I do admire 

Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done’. 

6 . T am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go'. 

7. Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘That’s well said 

And, for that wine is dear. 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear’. 

8 . John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O’erjoyed was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


9 The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

10. So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin 1 

11. Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
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12. John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again; 

13. For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

14. So down he came; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 

15. 'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs— 
‘The wine is left behind !' 

16 ‘Good lack !* quoth he, ‘yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise'. 

17. Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

18. Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 
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19. Then, over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat. 
He manfully did throw. 

20. Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 

With caution and good heed ! 

21. But, finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

22. So, ‘Fair and softly, John,’ he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 

The trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

23. So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands. 
And eke with all his might. 

24. His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

25. Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 

Away went hat and wig ! 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig ! 
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26. The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 

Like steamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 

At least it flew away. 

27. Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

28. The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out, ‘Well done !* 

As loud as he could bawl. 

29. Away went Gilpin—who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around— 

‘He carries weight !’ ‘He rides a race !’ 

‘ ’Tis for a thousand pound !* 

30. And still, as fast as he drew near, 

’Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

31. And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 

32. Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 
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33. But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

34. Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 

35. And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

36. At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony espied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

37. ‘Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Here s the house. 

They all at once did cry ; 

‘The dinner waits and we are tired/ 

Said Gilpin, ‘So am I 1 

38. But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

39. So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 
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40. Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender's 
His horse at last stood still. 

41. The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him :— 

42. ‘What news ? What news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bare-headed you are come, 

Or, why you come at all ?* 

43. Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke :— 

44. ‘I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here— 

They are upon the road.' 

45. The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

46. Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 
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47. He held them up, and, in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit 
‘My head is twice as big as your's^; 
They therefore needs must fit. 

48. ‘But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.’ 

49. Said John, ‘It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton 
And I should dine at Ware . 

50. So, turning to his horse he said, 

‘I am in haste to dine : 

’Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine/ 

51. Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 

For which he paid full dear , 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

52. Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar,. 

And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

53. Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin’s hat and wig . 

He lost them sooner than at first— 

For why ?—they were too big • 
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54. Now, Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half a crown ; 

55. And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 

‘This shall be vours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.’ 

56. The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein ; 

57. But, not performing what he meantj 

And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run, 

58. Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went post-boy at his heels— 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumb’ring of the wheels. 

59. Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scamp, ring in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry : 

60. ‘Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman !’ 

Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 
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61. And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

62. And so he did—and won it too ! — 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 

63. Now let us sing— long live the king, 

And Gilpin long live he. 

And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 

—WILLIAM COWPER 


Notes and Aids to Study 


STANZA 1 


Train-band captain 
Eke 

: Captain of Militia. 

: Also (old use). 


STANZA 2 

Spouse 

Tedious 

: Wife. 

: Uneventful (Not long or boring) 


STANZA 3 

Repair 

The Bell 

Edmonton 

Chaise and pair 

: Go. 

: The name of an inn. 

: A village near London. 

: A carriage drawn by two horses 
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After we 


Calender 


Quoth 
For that 


Frugal 


STANZA 4 

: Should have been “after us” 
Why has the poet used “we” ? 

STANZA 6 

: One who presses cloth. 

STANZA 7 

: Said. 

: Because. 

STANZA 8 

: Economical. 


STANZA 10 

Agog i Eager. 

Dash through thick and 

^ In : Face all odds. 

Note the alliteration in the last line. 

STANZA 11 

• The sound of the whip. The 
use of words or expressions the 
very sound of which suggests 
the sense is known as onoma¬ 
topoeia. 

: People. 

: A street in London. 

STANZA 12 

Seized fast : This shows that he did not know 

the proper way to' mount a 
hourse. 


Smack 


Folk 

Cheapside 
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Saddle Tree 

Betty 

Good lack 
When I do exercise 

Mistress 

Liquor 


That 

Manfully 

Nimble steed 

Began to trot 
Galled him 


STANZA 13 

In the first line ‘saddle-tree’ and 
‘he’ rhyme. Such a rhyme is 
known as a medial rhyme. It 
adds to the music of a line of 
poetry. 

: Frame of a saddle. 

STANZA 15 

: The maid-servant. 

STANZA 16 

* Alas. 

: John Gilpin was the captain of 

* the militia and ‘did exercise’ 
when he attended the parades. 

STANZA 17 

: Title equivalent to modern Mrs. 

: Wine. 

STANZA 19 
: So that. 

: In a resolute manner. 

STANZA 20 

: Quick-moving horse. 

STANZA 21 

: Began to go at a pace faster 
than a walk but not so fast as a 

gallop. , ... 

: Caused him pain by rubbing. 
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John he cried 

Gallop 

Curb 

As needs he must 

In that sort 

Neck or nought 
Wig 

Running such a rig 

Discern 

Bawl 

Be carries weight 


STANZA 22 

: John cried. 

: A horse’s fastest pace. 

: Leather strap or chain passing 
under a horse’s jaw. It is used 
to control the horse. 

STANZA 23 

: As he must do. 

STANZA 24 

: In that way. 

STANZA 25 

: “Nought” means nothing, so 
“neck or nought” means even 
at the risk of breaking his neck. 

: Head covering of false hair used 
in the 18th Century in Europe 
as a fashionable ornament. 

: Running such a mad race. 

STANZA 27 

: See clearly. 

STANZA 28 

: Cry. 

STANZA 29 

: Like a jockey in a horse-race 
he is handicapped by carrying 
weights. The two bottles look¬ 
ed like weights. 
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’Tisfor a thousand Pound : The on-lookers thought that he 

was competing in a race to win 
a big prize. 

STANZA 30 

: In a moment. 

: The keepers of the gates which 
were in those days erected at 
various points on roads. People 
had to pay a fee before the 
gates could be opened for them 
to pass. The gates were opened 
for Gilpin without his paying 
any fees, because the turn-pike 
men thought that he was run¬ 
ning a race. 

STANZA 31 

His reeking head : His head that steamed because 

of sweat. 

Twain • Two (Archaic). 

STANZA 32 

As they had hasted been : As if melted fat had been pour¬ 
ed over them as on the meat 
which is being roasted. 

STANZA 34 

Islington : A village near London. 

Gambols : Quick jumping or skipping 

movements. 

Wash : Pools of water on the road. 

Wash of Edmonton : The water from a nearby stream 

sometimes flooded the road at 
Edmonton, which is low-lying. 


In a trice 
Turn-pike men 
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STANZA 35 

Note the two similes in the last two lines. 

Trundling : Rolling or moving. 

STANZA 36 

Espied : Saw. 

STANZA 38 

Tarry : Stay. 

STANZA 39 

Archer : One who shoots an arrow from 

a bow. Mark the simile in the 
first two lines. 

STANZA 40 

Sore : Very much. 

STANZA 41 

Accosted : Went up and spoke to him. 

In such Trim : In such a condition. 

STANZA 42 

Tidings : News. 

STANZA 44 

They are upon the road : This can have two meanings : 

“they are on the way’*, i.e will 
soon be here ; and “they are 
lying on the road, as we know 
they are. 
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STANZA 45 


In merry pin 

: In a happy mood. 


STANZA 46 

Whence 

: From where. 

Comely 

: Pleasant to look at. 


STANZA 47 

Needs must fit 

: Will certainly fit (your head). 


STANZA 48 

In a hungry case 

: Hungry. 


STANZA 51 

Bootless 

: Useless. 

Spake 

: Spoke (Old or poetical). 


STANZA 52 

Whereat 

: At which. 

As 

: As if. 


STANZA 54 

Half a crown 

: The sum of 2s. 6d. 


STANZA 56 

Amain 

: In haste (old use ; now usc< 


only in poetry). 
STANZA 57 


Frighted 


: Frightened. 
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Post-boy 
As his heels 


Scampering 


Mule 


Toll-men 


STANZA 58 

: The driver of a post-chaise. 

: Close behind him. 

STANZA 59 

: Running quickly. 

STANZA 60 

: Silent. 

STANZA 61 

: At the turnpike gates the men 
whose duty it was to collect the 
tolls or the fees from the people 
who passed through the gates. 


Questions and Exercises 

1. Relate, in your own words, the story of the peom. 

2. Narrate the story of the peom as it would be narrated 
by : 

(a) The Calender. 

(b) Mrs. Gilpin. 

3. Explain, with reference to the context, the following : 
Stanzas : 5, 25, 28, 29, 30, 35, 44, 47, 50, 57, 60 and 
62. 

4. After reading the potm what impression have you 
formed of: 

(а) John Gilpin and 

(б) Mrs. Gilpin ? 
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Comprehensions 

(а) Why did his wife propose to John Gilpin that they 

should go to the Bell at Edmonton in a chaise-and- 
pair ? 

(б) Who were to accompany them ? 

(c) How can you prove that Mrs. Gilpin had a “frugal 
mind'’ ? 

(d) Why was not the chase allowed to drive to the door of 
the Gilpins ? 

(e) Why did John Gilpin come down from his horse soon 
after mounting him for the first time ? 

(/) How did he carry the two wine bottles ? 

(g) Can you say why Gilpin lost control of the horse ? 

( h) Why did the people think that John was running a 
race ? 

(i) Why did the turn-pike men throw the gates wide open 
at his approach ? 

( j ) Why did not Gilpin's horse stop at Edmonton ? 

(k) Say, in the indirect form, how Gilpin answered the 
Calender’s question, “Say why bare-headed you have 
come, or Why you come at all ?" 

(l) What was the result of an ass braying near the Calen¬ 
der’s house ? 

(m) Why did Mrs. Gilpin pay half-a-crown to the post¬ 
boy ? 

(w) What happened after the post-boy had missed the rein 
of Gilpin’s horse ? 
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(o) Why did the six gentlemen raise a hue and cry on see¬ 
ing John Gilpin ? 

(p) In what sense did Gilpin win the race in the end ? 

Appreciation 

1. What is a ballad ? How would you distinguish bet¬ 
ween an old ballad and a literary ballad ? What kind 
of ballad is The Diverting History of John Gilpin ? 

2. Bring out the humour in the poem. What is it that 
makes it funny ? Is it the story or the way the story 
is related ? 

3. What is meant by alliteration ? Give as many 
examples of alliteration from the poem as you can. 

4. What is simile ? Illustrate from the poem. 

5. What kind of stanza is used in the poem ? 


2. We Are Seven 


[ William Wordsworth (1770*1850), the son of a law 
agent, was born at Cockermonth on 7th April 1770. He had 
lost both his parents by the age of fourteen and was 
thence-forward looked after by his uncle. He was educated 
at the Hawkshead Grammar School and Cambridge. During 
a vacation he visited France. After getting his B.A. degree he 
went to London. Then he paid a second visit to France 
which was at the time in the throes of the Revolution. 

In 1795 he and Dorothy, his sister, settled down at Race- 
down. His sole business now was to cultivate his poetry. In 
1797 he shifted to Alfoxdon in order to be near his friend, 
S.T. Coleridge. In 1798 Wordsworth published The Lyrical 
Ballads, to which Coleridge contributed four poems. After 
this Wordsworth wrote The Prelude , Ode to Duty , Ode to Inti¬ 
mations , The Excursion and many sonnets. Accompanied 
by Dorothy and Coleridge. Wordswoith visited Germany in 
1798. 

Wordsworth was married to Mary Huchinson in 1802. 
He visited Scotland in 1803. In 1813 he was appointed 
Distributor of Stamps. 

He was appointed Poet Laureate in 1843. He died in 
1850 at the ripe old age of eighty. 

In English poetry Wordsworth was the revolutionary of his 
day. He led the revolc against the artificial poetic diction of 
the Eighteenth Century and the use of the heroic couplet as the 
sole medium of poetic expression. The language of poetry 
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was to be that used by the common people in everyday life 
and there was to be no difference beiween the language of 
poetry and that of prose. He advocated the use of common 
themes for poetry. 

Nature was a passion with Wordsworth who is regarded 
as her greatest votary among English poets. 

He was a great lover of children too, whom he believed to 
be morally and spiritually superior to the adults. He also 
liked them for their simplicity and artlcssness. Wc learn 
from We Are Seven how he was touched by the simplicity and 
innocence of a cottage girl. The poem is remarkable for the 
poet’s narrative power and its simplicity and directness. ] 

1. J MET a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

2. She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad : 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

3. “Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 

How many may you be ?’* 

“How many ? Seven in all,” she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

4. “And where are they ? I pray you tell.” 

She answered, “Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 
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5. “Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother.*' 

6. “You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 

- Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell, 

Sweet Maid, how this may be." 

7. Then did the little Maid reply, 

“Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

Beneath the churchyard tree." 

8. “You run about, my little Maid,. 

Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the churchyard laid.* 

Then ye are only five." 

9. “Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little Maid replied, 

Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

10. “My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 

And there upon the ground I sit— 

I sit and sing to them. 

11. “And often after sunset, Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 
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12. “The first that died-was little Jane ; 

- • In bed she ihoaning lay, 

*>. Till God reteased hereof her pain ; 

- • • And theffshe went away. 

13. “So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

14. “And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.” 

15. “How many are you, then,” said I, 

“If they two are in heaven ?” 

Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 

“O Master ! we are seven.” 

16. “But they are dead ; those two are dead 1 

Their spirits are in heaven !” 

I ’was throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, “Nay, we are seven !” 

—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

Notes and Aids to Study 

STANZA 1 

Many a curl : Many curls. Though “many a” is 

used with a singular noun, it has a 
plural sense. 
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She had a rustic 
woodland air 


Wildly 

Clad 


Conway 

Dwell 

Are gone to sea 


STANZA 2 

: Her appearance and manners show¬ 
ed that she was a village girl. 

: Carelessly. 

: Dressed. 

STANZA 4 

: A town in Wales. 

: Live. 

: Have become sailors. 

STANZA 5 


In the Churchyard lie : Are dead and lie buried in the 

churchyard. 


STANZA 8 


Alive : Full of life and energy. 

STANZAS 9 and 10 


Their death makes no difference to 
her. As she eats, knits and “hems her 
kerchief 5 ' by their graves, she feels 
that they still exist and sings to them. 
How well the innocence of childhood 
is depicted here ! 

Hem : Make a border by turning in edge 

and sewing it down. 

STANZA 11 

Porringer : Small soup basin. 

STANZA 14 

Was forced lo go : Died. 
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STANZA 15 

: Now we say "Sir”. "Master*” was 
an old form of address. 

STANZA 16 

: It was no use trying to persuade her 
to believe that Jane and John did 
not exist. She was too young and 
innocent to understand what death 
means. 

Questions and Exercises 

1. Relate in your own words the incident narrated in the 
poem. 

2. Report the conversation between the poet and the 
little cottage girl in the indirect form of narration. 

3. Form a few sentences to illustrate the use of 
“many a”. 

4. “Cottage” is used as an adjective in “I met a little 
cottage girl.’* 

Frame sentences using each of the following words as 
an adjective : 

Village ; hair ; head ; sea ; churchyard ; bed ; snow. 

5. Use the following in your own sentences : — 

Go to sea ; throw away words ; have one’s will. 

Comprehension 

1. How did the little cottage girl look ? 

2. What reply did she give to the poet’s first question ? 

3. When he asked her where her brothers and sisters 
were, what reply did she give ? 


Master 


I was throwing 
words away 
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4. How did the poet react to the reply ? 

5. When he told her that they were only five, what did 
she say ? 

6. What actions of the girl prove that, in her opinion, 
Jane and John still existed ? 

7. How did God release Jane of her pain ? 

8. In what season did John die ? 

9. Where exactly was he buried ? 

10. What was the last question put by the poet to the 
girl ? How did she reply to it ? 

11. The poet says that he simply threw words away 
Why? 


1. Is the poem We are Seven a ballad ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2* What do you think of it as a narrative ? 

3. Does the dialogue between the poet and the girl sound 
natural ? 

4. What kind of stanza has been used in the poem ? 
How does the last stanza differ from the rest ? 

5. Give as many examples of alliteration from the poem 
as you can. 

€. What trait of the girl’s character is most evident from 
the poem ? 


3. The Daffodils 


J WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company ! 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
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Notes and Aids to Study 


Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 

Line 


Lines 


2 Vales 
4 A host 
6 Fluttering 


: Valleys (Mainly poetical). 

: A large number. 

: Moving about in a quick irregu 
lar way. 


8 The Milky Way. A bright band of innumerable 

stars encircling the heavens. 

: Countless (Not exactly ten 
thousand). 


11 Ten thousand 


12 Sprightly 

13 Out-did 
Glee 

15 Gay 

16 Jocund 
18 The show 


Lively. 

Surpassed. 

Joy- 

Cheerful. 
Merry. 
The scene. 


20 Vacant 
Pensive 

21 


: Idle ; not occupied with thought. 

: Seriously thoughtful. 

! A picture of them is suddenly 
called up to my mind ; I re¬ 
member the whole scene very 
vividly. 7 


The inward eye 
23-24 


* The mind. 

: To Wordsworth the recollection 
of a beautiful scene of Nature 
was a matter of at least as 
much joy as seeing it actually. 


Questions and Exercises 


1 . 

2. 


Reproduce in your own words what 
The Daffodils. 


the poet 


says 



Describe, in your own words, the picture of the 
ails as drawn by Wordsworth. 


Daffo- 
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5. 

6 . 





2 . 

3. 





Paraphrase Stanza 3. 

Explain with reference to the context, Stanza 3 and 
Stanza 4. 

Use the following in your own sentences : 

Out-do ; out-weigh ; out-number ; out-manoeuvre ; 
outline ; outbid. 

Distinguish between the following pairs of words by 
using them in the sentences : — 

Beside, Besides ; Continuous, Continual ; Couch, 
Coach ; Heart, Hart. 

Frame five sentences, using ‘Cannot but in each of 
them. 

Fully explain the meaning of lines 21 and 22. 


Comprehension 


In what respect does the poet compare himself to a 
cloud ? 

Where did the daffodils grow ? 

How did they look when the poet cast a glance at 
them ? 


In what respect did the daffodils surpass the waves ? 

How did the poet feel while looking at them ? 

What “wealth” did he gain by seeing the 
daffodils ? 


7. What is “the bliss of solitude” ? 

8. How does the poet feel on recollecting the scene of the 
daffodils ? 
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Appreciation 

L Whatfigure of speech has the poet used in lines 1-2, 

» " 1 V • 

2. The poem has been written in uniform stanzas. In 
the case of each stanza mention : — 

(а) The number of the lines ; 

(б) The number of the feet in each line ; 

(c) The kind of foot used in each line ; and 

(d) The rhyme scheme. 

3. Do you come across any Nature-picture in the poem ? 
If so, quote the lines containing it. 

4. How does the poet's mind react to Nature :— 

(a) While watching a beautiful scene ; and 

(b) While recollecting it afterwards ? 



4. To Blossoms 


[ Robert Herrick (1591-1674) was, for sometime, apprenticed 
to a goldsmith. Later, he was sent to Cambridge. On 
returning from there he took orders and became Rector of 
Dean Prior in Devonshire. He was a Royalist and lost his job 
after King Charles I was beheaded. Up to 1962 he had to 
live on the charity of some rich Royalist friends. A couple of 
years after the Restoration he was re-established in Dean 
Prior. 

Herrick's main work consists of Hesperides and Wits 
Recreation . He is perhaps the greatest of the English minor 
poets. He wrote love poems, religious poems and epigrams. 
To Blossoms is a fine lyric about the short-livedness of life and 
beauty, which is a favourite theme with Herrick. ] 

1. JpAIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

2. What ! were ye born to be 

An hour or half’s delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 

’Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite. 
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But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 


Pledges 

Ye 

Foil 

Date 

Blush 


Notes and Aids to Study 

STANZA I 

• Promises of the coming fruit. 

: You. 

: Wither away. 

: Time; life-span. 

: Sc. on being praised for their 
beauty. 


STANZA 2 


An hour or 
half's delight 
Bid good night 
Lose you quite 


Leaves 

Brave 

Glide 

They 


■ A source of joy only for a brief 
while. 

: Leave this world; perish. 

•* Destory you completely. 

STANZA 3 

*’ AIs ° } ,Ile J eaves of a book 

(Pun). 

* Courageous (in facing death) 

: Move. 

: All living things except the blossoms 


Questions and Exercises 


1 . 

2 . 


Make a summary of To Blossoms. 

After Harrick compare and contrast 
the other living things. 


the blossoms and! 
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5. Say Not The Struggle Nought Availeth 


,J f Art w r Hu eH ClougH (1819-1861) was the son of a mer- 
chant lie was horn at Liverpool and educated at Rugbv 
under Dr. Thomas Anold and at Baliol College, Oxford. He 

was interested m the theological controversies of the day but 

churches" inflUCnCe of Newman . abandoned all the 


• H r - l0 ? g ,? 0em „ was the Bothie Tober-na-Vuolich, which 

signalised his feeling of relief at abandoning orthodoxy His 
other notable works were Amours de Voyage and Dipsychus. 

Clough is at his best in his shorter poems. Most of his 
work is charactered by a pessimistic note, though cheerfulness 
abo finds expression off and on. Say Not the Struggle Nought 

Availeth, which is perhaps the best known of his shorter poems 
is inspired by a robust optimism. ] ^ * 


J§ AY not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 
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For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 10 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Gomes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright ! 15 

—ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Line 

»> 






5. 

6 . 

7. 


Notes and Aids to Study 


1 Nought availeth 

5 Were dupes 

6 Yon 

7 The fliers 

11 Making 

12 The main 


: Is of no use. 

: Were deceived or cheated. 

: Yonder; that’s over there. 

: The soldiers of the enemy 
who are on the run. 

: Flowing, rising. 

: The Sea (Poetical). 


Questions and Exercises 

Express in your own words what Clough says in this 
poem. 

Paraphrase the first three stanzas. 

Explain with reference to the context : — 

(a) Stanza 2. 

(b) Stanza 3. 

(c) Stanza 4. 

What idea is expressed in the first stanza ? 

Describe the picture contained in the third stanza ? 
What picture does the last stanza contain ? 

Describe the picture contained in lines 6^8. 
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Comprehension 

1. What is it that we should not say ? 

2. What may be concealed in “Yon smoke’* ? 

3. What happens while the sea-waves do not seem to be 
advancing on the beach ? 

4. Does the rising Sun shed light only on Eastern 
windows ? 


1 . 

2 . 


Appreciation 


What is the central idea of the poem ? 

What purpose is served by the pictures in the last two 
stanzas ? 


3. 

4. 


What is the significance of the first line ? 

Write a brief note on the kind of stanza used, in the 
scheme ,Dg ^ P ° intin S out the rh yme- 


5 - How would you classify the poem and why ? 




